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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



In page 51, is an entry of a grant of a certain part of 
the aqueduct from the mayor and commons, to the Abbot 
and Convent of the Friar's Preachers in perpetual alms, 
beginning within the walls at the New Gate, near the 
house of William Clark, and allowing the said friars to 
join their pipe to the citizens pipe, with a free transit of the 
said pipe through the land of the citizens to their house, 
provided that the pipe, where it joined the house, should 
not be so large that the little finger of a man could be in- 
serted, and that it should never be made larger. This 
deed is witnessed by Luke, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
died in 1255. 

1287—16 Edw. I. The mayor, &c, granted to Sir 
Kichard de Exeter, (afterwards Dexter,) a certain por- 
tion of water, that is of a pipe equal to the size of a 
goose quill, and also to their fellow citizen Henry le Mar- 
shall, for the convenience of himself and his neighbours 
dwelling near him; that he should be allowed, at his 
own expense, to attach a pipe to theirs, near the corner 
which led to KUmaholmole's-street, to conduct the water to 
his house, near the Church of the Holy Trinity, into his 
cistern or reservoir ; but the pipe not to exceed the gross- 
nessofagoose quill. 

1342 :— This year is a grant to Master Walter de 
Istelep, of right to affix a pipe of the size of a goose 
quill, to the cistern in High-street, near St. Michael's 
Church, at 6d. per annum, during his life, and his heirs, 
and afterwards to pay 2s. at two terms, Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas. 

1329 :— 3 Edw. III. A grant to Nicholas Fastolf, and 
Cecilia his wife, that they might have a pipe from the cis- 
tern of Master Walter de Istelep, in the parish of St. Ni- 
cholas, to their house, to be carried along the middle of 
Rochelis-street, not to exceed the size of a goose quill. 

Thus early did the anxiety to possess a supply of whole- 
some water for the citizens of Dublin, induce ingenious and 
patriotic individuals to suggest, and the corporation to 
adopt and execute a plan for an artificial aqueduct for that 
important purpose, how long previously to the reign of 
Henry the Second is not known, but it has certainly ex- 
isted six hundred years, while that of the New River 
which supplies London, is scarcely two hundred years old. 
The proximity of the mountainous district to Dublin 
gives facilities to such an undertaking ;. but our English 
fellow subjects are not likely to give us credit for so great 
a refinement in comfort, at the very early age the citizens 
of Dublin proposed it. The minute particularization that 
the pipe should not exceed the size of a. goose quilt, indicates 
that it was always flowing, and the value put upon it. 

I hope I have not tried your patience by the prolixity 
of this statement ; I might have taken a hint to limit the 
flowing of my goose quill. Wishing you that success your 
Miscellany is so well entitled to; and rejoicing that one 
work exists within the reach of the lower orders, free from 
political taint, and sectarian bias, calculated to improve 
their morals, and inform their understandings— which all 
may read with advantage, I am, Sir, your well wisher, 

W. Betham, Ulster. 

JOHN LE DECER, MAYOR OF DUBLIN. 

As connected with the subject of the preceding valua- 
ble article of our esteemed correspondent, we add the 
following extract from ". The Annals ,of Ireland," given 
in Gougn's Camden, Vol. IV. p. 481. 

"MCCCVIII. This year a marble cistern was made 
to receive the water from the conduit head in Dublin, 
(such as was never before seen here,) by the Mayor of 
the City, Master John Le Decer, and all at his own ex- 
pense? 

In justice to the memory of this excellent magistrate, 
who though not a lord had at least the hearfcof one, we 
add, from the same Annals, the following additional in- 
stances of his patriotic munificence. 

"This' same John, a little before, caused a bridge to 
be built over the river Aven Lithe, near the Priory of St. 
Wolstan. He also built the Chapel of St. Mary of the 
Friars Minors, wherein he was buried ; and the Chapel 
of St. Mary of the Hospital of St. John, in Dublin. 

" The said John Decer was , a liberal benefactor to the 
Convent of Friars Preachers, in Dublin : lie made one 



stone pillar in their church, and laid the great stone upon 
their altar, with its ornaments. 

" He entertained the friars at his own table on tlie 6th 
day of every week, out of pure charity ; as the seniors 
have reported to their juniors. 

" MCCCXIII. This summer Master John Decer, a ci- 
tizen of Dublin, caused a bridge to be built, which was 
very necessary, reaching from the town of Ballyboght to 
the causey of the mill-pool of Clontarf, which before was 
a very dangerous passage: but after great charge the 
whole bridge, with its arches, was washed down by an 
inundation. _ 

Harris the historian adds, that " It is also recorded in 
the registry of the Dominicans of Dublin, that this gene- 
rous magistrate, in a time of great scarcity, raised a vast 
sum of money, and furnished out three ships to France, 
which returned in two months laden, with corn, and that 
he bestowed one of the ship's loading on the Lord Justice 
and militia, another on the Dominican and Aiigustin se- 
minaries, and reserved a third for the exercise of his own 
hospitality and bounty. At the same time the Prior of 
Christ Church, being destitute of corn, and' having no 
money to buy it, sent to the worthy mayor a pledge of 
plate to the value of £40., but he returned the plate, and 
sent the prior a present of twenty barrels of corn. These 
beneficent actions," Harris adds, "moved the Dominicans 
to insert the following prayer in their liturgy, viz. : — 
" Orate pro Salute Majorcs, ballivorum, et commiinitates 
de omni civitate Dubl'miensi, optimorum benel'actorum 
huic ordini tuo, nunc et in hora mortis." 

" This John Le Decer, filled the office of Mayor of 
the City, in. the years 1308, 1309, and 1324.'! 

ENTHUSIASM: 

FOB THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Not yet trodden under wholly, 
Not yet darkened, 
Oh .' my spirit's flickering lamp art thou I 
Still, alas I thou wanest — though but slowly ; 
And I feel as though my heart had hearkened 
To the whispers of Despondence now. 
Yet the world shall not enthrall me — 
Never I never! — 
On my briary pathway to the grave 
Shapes of pain and peril may appal me, 
Agony and ruin may bef'al me ; 
Darkness and dismay may hover over 5 
But, cold world ! I will not die thy slave I 

Underneath my feet \ trample 
.You, ye juggles— 

Pleasure, passion, thirst of power, and gold ! 
Shall I, dare I, shame the bright example 
Beaming, burning in. the deeds and struggles 

Of the consecrated few of old ? 

Sacred flame—which art eternal 1 
O, bright Essence ! 
Thou, Enthusiasm ! — forsake me not. 
Oh ! though life be reft of all her vernal 
Beauty, ever let thy magic presence 
Shed its glory round my clouded lot. 

Clarence. 



ANCIENT MONASTIC SEALS. 

TO THE E!)ITOU OP TnE BIIOUM VBNNV JUHBNAI.. 

Sib, — I take the liberty of observing, that your highly 
talented correspondent, P., must be, in my mind, mistaken 
in his observations concerning the Monastic Seal, in the 
5 1 st number of your Journal, not only as regards the 
Saint, to whom the abbeys, of which M. was abbot, were 
dedicated, but also with respect to the date — he asserting 
that the abbeys were dedicated to the Virgin, and assign- 
ing the seal to correspond with the style of workmanship 
of the latter period of the 13th century— -from both of 
which opinions I. beg leave to dissent. 

In the first place, the Virgin Mary, even at the present 
day, is ranked as superior to all saints, and her name, at that 
remote period, certainly never expressed without the ad- 
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jnnct of " blessed $" an example of which may be seen on 
the tomb of Lord Portlester, in the 26th number of your 
Journal — not entirely half a century subsequent to the time 
I assign as its origin. Secondly, the words Sancta Maria, 
or Saint Mary, are so clearly impressed on the seal, that 
they could not, as your correspondent, P. asserts, be intended 
fcr the Virgin ; for, if so, the inscription should then be, 
SigUlum M: Abbatis Beatce Maria Virginis, de Truim, 
the Seal of M. Abbot of the Blessed Virgins, Trim ; 
whereas, it is plainly, SigUlum M : Abbatis Sanctis Maria, 
de Truim, the Seal of M. Abbot of Saint Mary's, Trim , 
thus proving, beyond the possibility of doubt, the correct- 
ness of my previous version, and, at the same time, afford- 
ing ample testimony as to the identity of the Saint to 
whom the abbeys were dedicated. 

Now, Sir, with reference to the date, I, for my part, feel 
inclined to allow it a less degree of antiquity than your 
correspondent ; for, in the first place, the workman- 
ship, though .very rude, is superior to any specimens we 
have of the engraving of the 13th century. Secondly, the 
style of the letters, and marks of abbreviation, also point 
to an era at least a century later than your correspondent 
ascribes. On all coins, previous to the reign of Edward 
III., the M's and N's are formed precisely similar to the 
capital letters of the present day ; but during the reign of 
that monarch, in the outer circle, on the reverse fide, of his 
groats and half groats, in the words, Adjutorem meum et 
deum, the M s are thus formed, (T) ; the N's, however, re- 
taining their pristine appearance till the reign of Henry 
IV., when they also assumed a new form, and are thus de- 
lineated on bis coins, jj- Lastly, on all coins antecedent to 
the conquest, the marks of abbreviation are placed either 
under the word or before the last letter, but never after — 
two examples of whi<4 I give in the abbreviation of the 
word, " Monetarius." On the reverse of a provincial coin 
of Edmond's,the mark of abbreviation is thus placed M O ; 

and on the reverse of a coin- of Ethelred II., thus MO ,- 
the first example showing it under the first, and the second 
before the last letter. Subsequent to the conquest, the 
first coins on which marks of abbreviation occur are the 
Irish pennies of Edward I.; they aie on their obverse 
sides, are superior to the word, and are generally, but not 
always, thus placed, DNS, in the abbreviation of Dominus ; 

another instance of which we also observe on the groats of 
Richard II., over the word, London, which style continued 
to be used till the next reign. In the succeeding reign 
that of Henry IV., the marks of abbreviation are, on his, 
coins, in every instance placed posterior to the word, and 
precisely similar to the style made use of on the seal, an 
example of which I give in the word, Henricus, thus abbre- 
viated — Henric'. On the seal, on its obverse side, the 
mark of abbreviation intersects the last letter of the word — 
the l in Sigill ; and on the reverse side is placed imme- 
diately after the word, in the abbreviation of Abbatis; thus 
clearly indicating its age : the letter M, in the first place, 
not preserving its original form in the word Truim, on the 
obverse side ; and secondly, the marks of abbreviation just 
then changing their positions, and taking that of the times 
in which their translation took place. 

Now, Mr. Editor, taking these facts into consideration, 
all of which combine in confirming the truth of my asser- 
tion, I am sure you will agree with me, that the Abbot to 
whom the seal belonged must have flourished in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, and during the reign of Henry 

Hoping you will excuse this trespass on your patience, 
believe me to remain, Sir, most respectfully yours, 

MuUingar. D. Kelly. 

We have willingly given insertion to the preceding cri- 
tical observations of our ingenious correspondent, who is 
evidently a zealous searcher after truth ; but he is un- 
doubtedly in error in both of his conclusions, as he will 
find at once by referring to the plates of seals of the 13th 
century, in the Archaelogia of the Society of Antiquaries j 
of which one example will suffice for reference. It is the 
seal of Southwick Priory in Hampshire, given in the 23d 
volume. The abbey to which this seal belonged was de- 
dicated to the Virgin, who H$f3f|esented on the seal with 
the infant Jesus on her lap,' ana the inscription runs thus : 



SIGILLUM : ECCLESIE : SANCTE : MARIE : DE : SCWIKA.— 

The Seal of the Church of St. Mary of Southwick. The exe- 
cution of this seal, which is proved to be of the 13th century, 
is of singular beauty, and the M's and N's are of the form 
which he refers to the fifteenth century. It is a mistake 
that that the N did not take this form on our coins till 
the reign of Henry IV. It appe<* s so on all the gold 
money of Edward III. including m& first coinage, and the 
quarter florin struck in his eighteenth year. And the 
assertion is also erroneous, that no abbreviations inter- 
secting the letters occur on coins preceding those of 
Henry IV. for such abbreviations are found even on coins 
of the Saxon kings. It would be easy to give other 
proofs, but we deem these sufficient, and shall only 
add, that we have historical evidences of the existence of 
Augustiniaii Abbeys dedicated to the Virgin both at Dur- 
magh, or Durrow, and Trim, but none of any dedicated to 
other saints of that name ; to which may be added, that 
the figures of the abbot on both seals are represented in 
the costume of the Augustinian order. 

P. 

MULHERN, THE IRISH CONJURER. 

A man of the name of Roger Mulhern, who lived for 
many years near Carlingford, had the reputation, while 
he lived, of being a great conjurer ; and his memory is 
still regarded with great reverence by the Irish peasantry 
of that neighbourhood. This impostor pretended, that 
by the aid of a familiar spirit, he could tell the state of 
the dead. Several people, anxious to know how their 
relatives fared in the other world, flocked to the house of 
this sage, who gave them a night's lodging free of ex- 
pense, and by artful inquiries drew from his visitors a 
knowledge of such circumstances in the life of the de- 
parted friend, as enabled him to decide whether he was 
happy or miserable. His fame increased, and he was 
taken up as an imposter, and bound not to continue his 
practices. 

This for some time deterred people from going publicly 
to his house, yet they visited him with the greatest se- 
crecy, under the veil of night ; and he, as a reward for 
their faithfulness, presented each person with a shilling, 
besides giving them the most satisfactory information res- 
pecting the deceased. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents could furnish 
you with more information respecting this man. 

D. E. 

THE ROCK OP CASHEL. 

Royal and saintly Cashel ! I would gaze 
Upon the wreck of thy departed powers, 
Not in the dewy light of matin hours, 
Nor the meridian pomp of summer's blaze, 

But at the close of dim autumnal days ; 
When the sun's parting glance through slanting 

showers, 
Sheds o'er thy rock-throned pediments and towers, 
Such awful gleams as brighten on decay's 

Prophetic cheek. — At such a time, methinks, 
There breathes from thy lone courts and voiceless 
aisles 

A melancholy moral : such as sinks 
On the worn traveller's heart, amid the piles 

Of vast Persepolis on her mountain stand, 

Or Thebes half buried in the desert's sand. 

A. de V. 

Ancient Mode of punishing Dishonest Bakers — 
Perhaps the ancient mode of punishing bakers for fraud, 
might be resorted to with effect in those dishonest times — 
it was at least more humane than that of the ancient 
Egyptians, namely, baking them in their own ovens ! 

" MCCCX. The bakers of Dublin were punished after 
a new way for false weights : for, on St. Sampson the 
Bishop's day, they were drawn upon hurdles, at the horses' 
tails, along the streets of the city."— Pembridgf* Annals of 
Ireland. 

This happened in a year of great scarcity, when ■& 
cronoge of wheat sold for 20*, and upwards. 



